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IRISH MELODIES, by Moore and Stephenson. 


Whoever spends a Sabbath in the country, re- 
mote from towns and great routes of travel, more 
especially in the South, will hear a class of tunes 
which strike the unaccustomed ear as peculiarly 
wild. For the most part they are in the minor 
mode, and have a strange way of modulating. 
Yet in these curious melodies there is a certain 
pathos which one will seek for in vain in the 
more fashionable music. There is reason to be- 
lieve that these strange old airs are of Celtic ori- 
gin, and quite different from our common church 
music. It is here attempted to give some ac- 
count of their peculiarities. 

These airs seem to be naturally divided into 
three classes. In the first class belong those 
which are most widely different from our ordina- 
ry music. They are derived from this scale, 
which we consider the true Celtic Minor Scale. 
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It differs from our usual minor scale in having 
& major sixth and minor seventh, and in being 
related to the major key one degree below; 
whereas the German minor has a minor sixth 
and major seventh, and is related to the major 
scale a minor third above. This change in the 
relation of the sixth and seventh, and the conse- 
quent change in modulating to the relative ma- 


jor, account for the peculiarly wild expression 
that these melodies have to Teutonic ears. We 
give two melodies asexamples. The first is more 
characteristic than the second. It is called 
Emory. 


ceieeeaaer eet saad =I 
Rerettercnrrtrrey 


The second pi a is ealind ae 


F ie : Pies S 


“tong ray of ~e sine do not have the 
sixth at all, but by their progressions show un- 


mistakably that they are found in the same scale 
as the preceding. ain we give two ex- 
yee The first is sone Tender Thought. 


ras i ey ra ae 
GEESE SE SESE 











In accordance with the custom, I have given 
this tune the signature of the relative major, al- 
though the characteristic F sharp is not in the 
melody. The whole tenor of the melodie pro- 
gression is such, I think, as to Indicate the rela- 
tive major to be G. The second example is like 
unto it, and is called Solemnity. 


gee seas 
re ——— eat | S 


Still another class of these airs comprises 
those which, although founded on the same scale 
tones asthe preceding, bear a relation to the 
nearest major key more in accordance with the 
German usage. Here are the two scales :— 

Scale of Tender Thought. 
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Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 8i, Do, Re. 
Scale of Doddridge. 
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The minor third seems to be a favorite pro- 
gression in Celtic music. In the major mode 
they attain this progression by almost invariably 
striking the sixth of the scale before the tonic. 
Two of these melodies follow. The first is called 
Ebenezer. 


RS beta a 
ES SSS 
epee Lees 
The second example is probably the original 
form of Golden Hdl. 2 
SEES 


























roa 
La, 81, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La. 


Of this class we give also two examples. The 
first is full of the gloomy pathos we should ex- 
pect to find in the music of the Druids. The 
shadows of the oak and mistletoe, and the terri- 
ble sacrifices of this religion, are not foreign to 
such strains. It is called Jdumea. 

Slowly, with sustained tones. 


pat feces Hl== ea 
—— 


The second example has none of the sombre 
gloom of Idumea. It has tears, but they are 
those of affection rather than of grief. It is call- 
Doddridge. 


Gs — ae 
lg Oe eee 


Tn comparing these with any Teutonic minor 
melodies we cannot fail to be struck with the en- 
tire absence of that effeminate quality that char- 
acterizes the Teutonic minor. Of this effemina- 
cy the Germans have implied their consciousness 
by their term for distinguishing the minor mode ; 
namely molle, soft. The major they term dur, 
hard. 

There are also Celtic melodies in the major 
mode. These commonly omit the fourth and 
seventh tones of the scale; and this has been re- 


rded by some as a distinguishing feature, but, 
F think, with insufficient reason. Secular melo- 
dies of Scotland and Ireland have sometimes both 
these tones. The following is the Celtic Major 
Scale. ‘The small notes indicate tones common- 
ly omitted in sacred airs, but used at pleasure in 


secular. 





Se rrestresa 


The unmistakably Scotch character of this 
tune will, I think, be apparent to any observer. 
The inversion of the rhythm in the third meas- 
ure, |} \ for § |,isa Scotch peculiarity; and 


thronghout we soem to hear the “benignant hum 
of that old worthy, the bagpipe,” as has been 
humorously suggested. In the correlation of 
phrases these airs have the peculiarity that the 
last phrase is a recapitulation of the first, or some- 
thing of much the same purport. In Teutonic 
airs, on the contrary, the correspondence is be- 
tween the first and third, and second and fourth 
phrases. 

Another noticeable peculiarity is the tendency 
of the modulations. In this music the favorite 
modulations are from the major to the relative 
minor, or from the minor to the relative major. 
But in German music it is more usual to modu- 
late into the dominant or subdominant of the 
prevailing key. These modulations are scarcely 
ever made by Celtic melodies. 

There is reason to believe that these Celtic 
scales are identical with certain ones used by 
the Greeks. According to the Greek system of 
musical science there were three genera in mu- 
sic :—the Diatonic, Chromati¢, and Enharmonic, 
—and, omitting certain tones as directed by their 
scientific writers, their melodic scales were as 
follows : 

Dratonic Scare. (Melodic form). 
CPR RS wrp-f-f | 23 
“yoo E 


(Melodic form). 
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CHROMATIC SCALE. 
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Ennarmonic ScaLe. (Melodic form). 
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The omitted tones were employed whenever, 
in the judgment of the composer, a good effect 
would result from their use. By inserting one 
of the omitted tones—indicated by the small 
notes—the Diatonic Scale becomes the Celtie 
Minor Scale in Re. This form of the Chromatic 
is identical with the Celtic major scale. The 
Enharmonic gives us the Teutonic minor scale 
minus the fourth and seventh. 
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There is another class of tunes found in our 
church music which are less peculiarly Celtic in 
structure and spirit than those we have been 
citing, yet have a very perceptible infusion of 
the Celtic cast. Such are the Lowland tunes of 
the Scotch. Windsor, Avon, and Aylesbury are 
examples. Indeed I do not know of a familiar 
minor melody in all our tune repertory that is 
unmistakably Teutonic. Somehow, the German 
minor airs are so effeminate and depend so much 
upon harmonic support, that they have not been 
able to win their way to our people’s hearts as 
tunes, simply. Those of them that are apparent 
exceptions to this sweeping charge are them- 
selves relics of the Celtic races that overrun Ger- 
many in ages long gone by. Some of these tunes 
are evidently remnants of old English carols, 
which, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
were sung by itinerant minstrels, mostly of Cel- 
tic blood. The following air is a case in point. 


Go.pen’ City. 


cue eceracael Pc 


What can be more appropriate than this mel- 
ody to Barry Cornwall’s beautiful lyric, com- 
mencing : 

‘There is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands : 
Beside its ancient portal 
A silent sentry stands. 
He only can undo it 
And open wide the door; 
And mortals who pass through it 
Are mortals never more.” 

Those of our readers who are familiar with 
Helmore’s “Carols of the Sixteenth Century” 
will readily observe the similarity of quaintness 
between Golden City and the carol “Paul at 
Athens”* in that book. These carols, be it re- 
membered, were the music of itinerant minstrels. 
The only itinerants who sing such strains now-a- 
days are those of the white cravat. Can their 
nomadic life affect their musical taste ? 

Many of the structured peculiarities of this 
music may justly be referred, I think, to the fact 
that from time immemorial the bag-pipe seems 
to have been the musical instrument of the Cel- 
tic race. It certainly was known to the Greeks 
and Romans, and we are told by Seutonius that 
Nero, among his various musical accomplishments, 
was a bag-pipe-player. The well-known peculi- 
arity of this instrument is that one or more tones 
are kept sounding throughout a musical perform- 
ance, constituting what is called a drone. The 
upper tone of the drone is in unison with the 





* Also given in Dr. Lowell Mason's “‘Hallelujah.”’ 





lower tone of the chanter—as that part of the in- 
strument is called which plays the melody—while 
the lower tone isan octave below. This con- 
stant buzzing of the tonic requires the whole 
melody to contain few tones not consonant with 
it. The Celtic scales are developed from one 
point of crystallization, the tonic; but Teutonic* 
scales crystallize around three points: the tonic, 
subdominant and dominant. 

It does not appear that the Celts ever prac- 
ticed part-singing, further than for a portion of 
the singers to perform a drone while others sung 
amelody. Like Nature’s songsters, the Celts 
delighted to pour out their souls in tuneful melo- 
dies. The more civilized and artificial Teuton, 
on the contrary, delights in the changing devices 
of counterpoint and the rich luxuriance of mod- 
ern harmony. Between two such beautiful 
charmers how shall we choose ? 


* Query. Why not Three-tonic, instead of Teutonic? 





A Contribution to the History of Oratorio. 
BY EMIL NAUMANN. 


(Continued from page 164). 

If now we examine Schiitz’s four Passions, 
taken from the Gospels, and composed, a capella, 
when he was in his 81st year, compositions 
springing from so many artistic elements inherent 
in the period itself, or handed down by it, and 
from the harmonic combination of them, which 
was already taking place in the composer’s mind, 
we cannot help confessing that it was these 
works which really prepared the und on 
which oratorio could be raised to Bach and Han- 
del, its last pinnacles. With the exception of 
the congregational part, we here find strongly 
marked the musical elements and the spirit char- 
acterizing Sebastian Bach’s Matthdus-Passion. 
Here, as there, the separate personages introduc- 
ed speaking the text of the Bible are, in opposi- 
tion to the previous four-part system adopted for 
the whole Passion, treated as single voices, that 
is: represented by a recitative-like, or melodic, 
solo, though the form is scantier with Schiitz 
than with Bach. In Schiitz’s Matthdus-Passion, 
this solo treatment rises on one occasion even 
into a formal and regularly finished “Duet ot the 
false Witnesses.” As was the case in Bach, and 
sometimes in the Mysteries before him, the nar- 
rating Evangelist, also, is musically personified. 
But the similarity between these two German 
composers, separated from each other by an en- 
tire century, is most astonishingly evident in the 
short “Jews’ choruses,” coming in with great 
dramatic effect, and full of passionate emotion, in 
the Passions according to St. Matthew of both. 
The parts of these choruses, consisting of musical 
exclamations, or characteristically and sharply 
marked tone-phrases, are, when examined in 
score, like each other, even as far as the eye is 
concerned, to say nothing of the fanatically en- 
croaching and aggressive spirit embodied in 
them. In Schiitz no less than in Bach, immedi- 
ately Christ is introduced speaking, there is a 
wonderfully glorious and overflowing handling 
of the melody in the recitative, besides much 
more we might mention. But one great differ- 
ence between them is that Schiitz, who, consider- 
ing when he lived, may be placed side by side 
with Bach even as an instrumental composer; was 
the greatest and first operatic composer, in Ger- 
many, while Bach was limited to sacred and in- 
strumental music. Schiitz was, therefore, there 
can be no question—though the fact in no way 
detracts from Bach's greatness—the more varied 
and more objective of the two masters, and for 
this reason we can speak of his subsequently 
exerting an influence upon Handel, who, for 

lastic objectivity, was superior to the ideal 
ach. Only, as we shall see later, those Chris- 
tian and classical elements, that Schiitz, in his 
Operas and Passions, kept tolerably distinct, 
were destined to be blended by Handel in one 
and the same kind of work, namely Oratorio, 





which, in consequence, then first rose to ail the 
importance of a musical epic.* 

Among Schiitz’s successors in Germany, we 
must distinguish Sebastiani, born at Weimar in 
1622, died 1672. His Passion was probably the 
first in Germany that could boast of a complete 
instrumental accompaniment ; 2 violins, 4 viols, 
1 basso continuo, with organ, lutes, theorbos, and 
viola di gamba. We must likewise mention Jo- 
hann Theile, born 1646, at Naumburg (the read- 
er will remark that Saxony and Thuringia were 
still the scene of the development of this entire 
branch of art), died 1724. 

While these two masters, who belonged prin- 
cipally to the 17th century, remained faithful to 
what in a German sense was a national tenden- 
cy, as exemplified for oratorio in the retention of 
Luther’s rendering of the text of the Gospel, a 
rendering so well adapted to the sentiments of 
Protestantism, and in the addition of a new and 
popular element, by the introduction of the con- 
gregational part in the form of those chorales, 
with which the people were all acquainted, and 
which they had sung for a century, we perceive 
oratorio at the same period in Italy becoming 
more and more restricted to art music properly 
so called, and a public previously schooled to un- 
derstand it. The most eminent masters in this 
style are Mareo Marazzoli, born at Parma, in 
1600, died 1662, who produced about twenty 
oratorios; and the great Alessandro Scarlatti, 
born at Trapani, Sicily, in 1659, died at Naples 
in 1725. 

With the beginning of the 18th century we 
meet in Germany the forerunners of Handel ; 
among others, Reinhard Keiser. This musician 
—born in a village between Weissenfels and 
Leipsic in 1673, died at Hamburg in 1739—ren- 
dered good service, by the way, to the develop- 
ment of opera in Germany. We possess no less 
than 116 works of a dramatic nature by him. He 
was, also, very fertile in the sphere of Oratorio, 
including oratorio itself and a cantata allied to it. 
We may mention his Christmas Cantata; his 
Passion on a poem by Brockes; his Passion ac- 
cording to the Gospel of St. Matthew, and his 
oratorios: Der fiir die Siinde der Welt gemarterte 
Jesus (Jesus the Martyr for the Sins of the 
World) ; Der zum Tode verurtheilte und gekreu- 
zigte Jesus (Jesus condemned to Death and cruci- 
Jied), &c.—Mattheson, too, born in 1681 at Ham- 
burgh, died in 1764, who wrote 21 oratorios, and 
Telemann, born in 1681 at Magdeburg, died in 
1767, though both saw the light of the world 
only three years before Handel, and so were 
friends of his, must be counted among his fore- 
runners.* 

To prove this, we need only remind the read- 
er that Handel did not seriously devote himself 
to Oratorio till he had attained the age of fifty, 
while most of the labors of Mattheson and Tele- 
mann in the same field are to be referred to the 
middle age of both, and consequently may have 
influenced what Handel did. 

While calling these men forerunners of Han- 
del, we would not be misunderstood. Just as 
little can Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
or even Marlow, when regarded from a higher 
= of view, be termed the forerunners of 

hakespeare, with whom all they have in com- 
mon is merely a general likeness in the form, the 
persons, and the language of their pieces, a su- 
rficial connection of affinity, as regards the se- 
Casiee and treatment of their subjects, and a 


* That Schiitz carefully preserved this distinction is proved 
by the fact, among other things, that, notwithstanding he 
was one of the greatest instrumental composers of his time, 
and, as is shown by his Symphone Sacre written under ear- 
lier Ttalian influences, had formerly employed instrumental 
music in compositions, he again, like the old masters, 
composed entirely a capella. How soon the epic element be- 
gan to stir in him is demonstrated by works of his, which do 
not properly belong to the department of Oratorio, but 
which not only are related to it by name, but in spirit as 
well. Thus the first part of his Sacred Concertos, published 
at Leipsic in 1633, contains four songs for one voice with in- 
strumental accompaniment, and these songs are characteris- 
tically described as ‘in stylo oratorio,” 


* Among Mattheson’s Oratorios, there are two Passions; 
among those of Telemann’s, on the other hand, we find 4¢ 
specimens of Passion-music (some in the Cantata form), a 
Death of Jesus; a Resurrection of the Lord ; a Resurrection 
of Zaccharias; The Shepherds at Bethlehem ; Jerusalem De- 
livered; The Messiah ; and a Last Judgment. 
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vague kind of family resemblance, charactefizing 
generally their time and nation. Keiser, Mat- 
theson, and Telemann did not furnish Handel 
with more than canvass, colors, and frames, that 
is, so to speak, the materials with which the 
great master was to work. In this instance, 
also, it is merely the outward habit which con- 
nects with immortal genius these men, who, how- 
ever eminent in their own day, possessed only 
talent. With regard, however, to pregnancy of 
ideas, to realization and idealization of artistic 
form, to depth of feeling, or grandeur of senti- 
ment, their productions compared to Handel's 
are like copper to gold. 

Before considering the position occupied by 
Handel, whom we feel inclined to Bhar as the 
father of epic tone-poetry in the real and more 
restricted seuse of the word, we have to say a 
few words concerning the place of his great con- 
temporary, Sebastian Bach, with reference to 
Oratorio. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, who, as we all know, 
was born in 1685, at Eisenach, and died at Leip- 
sic in 1750, represents the acme of all Christian 
sacred music, as developed from the introduction 
of the Gregorian cantus planus, about the end of 
the 16th century till past the beginning of the 
18th, that is: the last blossom of a development 
of more than a thousand years. We find, there- 
fore, in his works, the results won by the great 
Netherlandish, Italian, and German masters, on 
the Roman Catholic side, in the 15th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries, that is to say: before, con- 
temporaneously with, and after the Reformation, 
in formal, artistie, and deeply intensive religious 
expression, and we find them combined with the 
evangelical and popular spirit peculiar to Prot- 
estant church music, which sprang from the song 
and the choral, the Passion Plays and the Pas- 
sion Oratorios.* It is, therefore, self-evident 
that the master’s tone-poems, epic as regards 
their form, but frequently dramatic, if we consid- 
er their pee expression : his Matthdus-Pas- 
sion, and his Johannes-Passion, like all other vo- 
cal works of his, must be permeated by a touch 
of thoroughly lyrical feeling, since such, as we 
have already shown, was innate in all church- 
music. What strikes us as dramatic are only the 
outbursts of pity, pain, idealized love, or sorrow 
in the composer’s heart, worked up by him, on 
contemplating the martyrdom of the Lord, to the 
uttermost limits of feeling. 'We may mention as 
exemplifying what we have said, the tumultuous, 
and apparently so dramatic chorus, “Sind Blitze, 
sind Donner versehwunden,” in the Matthdus- 
Passion, a chorus which is no more than the echo 
of the commotion in Bach’s own mind, and the 
ideal congregation connected with him. But, 
looking back beyond Bach’s master-piece, we can 
see the connection again with a more remote pe- 
riod of artistico-religious edification, which mere- 
ly expressed itself in a more childlike and simple 
manner. In an old French Mystery, the Angels 
address to God the Father, who is sunk in slum- 
ber during the Crucifixion of his Son, the furious 
words: “Seigneur, n’avez-vous pas honte d’oub- 
lier tellement votre fils ?”—We cannot, it is true, 
deny that the “Jews’ Chorus” in the Matthdus- 
Passion is characterized by thoroughly dramatic 
life, but this, also, springs from a state of the com- 

ser’s soul, wrought up by subjective emotion. 

ach is so absorbed in contemplating the suffer- 
ings and the death of our Lord that the whole 
chain of events has become a fact immediately 

resent to him, and is, therefore, portrayed to his 
inward vision in plastic fullness, and with the 
most expressive animation. The events on 
which not merely his own salvation but that of 
the whole world depends, are no more events 
long since past ; he himself is an eye-witness of 
them, he feels them as directly actual and true. 
Thus his highly wrought mode of expression ap- 
pears to be no more than the other side of that 


* Let the reader recollect the ‘‘Crucifixus” or the ‘“Incar- 
natus” in Bach’s B minor Mass, reminding us of the most 
powerful things done in this way by the great Venetian Lotti 
(1665--1740), and place them by the side of pieces from the 
parely Evangelical and Germanic expression of the Cantata: 
Gottes Zeit, and of the two P or re » in con- 
junction with the glorification—casting into shade the adora- 
tion of the Virgin by the best Roman Catholic masters— his 
‘‘Magnificat,’’ his arch-Protestant Christmas Cantata. 








religious lyricism and ecstasy which is mirrored 
in the devout chorales, sometimes carried to too 
great a pitch of painful emotion in the treatment 
of the vocal parts; in the airs and duets, or even 
in the manner, so profoundly lyrical, in which 
the recitative of the narrating Evangelist is 
treated. If we remember, in conjunction with 
this, the way, characterized now, as it were, by 
timidity, now by growing confidence, and now 
again by child-like endearments, with which 
Bach addresses the Saviour, as he would his 
dearest friend, using such expressions, for in- 
stance, as “Ruhe sanfte. sanfte ruh,” at the con- 
clusion of the Matthdus-Passion ; in the cantata: 
Goties Zeit ; or in the cantata of that son who 
ssed, perhaps, more inward affinity with 
im than any of the others, Christian Bach (1735 
—1782), “Ich lasse Dich nicht!” where the so- 
peers voices exclaim so fervently : “Mein Jesu !” 
sides asseverating with the whole chorus: “Ich 
lasse Dich nicht!” we must feel convinced be- 
yond a doubt that Bach was connected only in a 
secondary degree with epic poetry. This is ap- 
parent, moreover, from the limited number of his 
oratorios. Properly speaking, we possess only 
two, since we can scarcely include the Christmas 
Cantata among them. In these two works, also, 
Christ appears as the personal object of the love 
of Bach’s soul, its friend and rock—as the one 
only central point of his thoughts and feelings. 
How different it is with Handel, with whom 
we may conclude our sketch, since he stands be- 
fore us as the real founder of the musical Epic, 
and, at the same time—like Homer—as the mod- 
el, which never has been, and probably never 
will be, surpassed, of this whole branch of art. 
The profound and characteristic difference be- 
tween Bach and Handel is this: Bach represents 
the highest pitch to which the development of 
oratorio can attain under purely Christian influ- 
ences only; Handel, on the other hand, is the 
very highest master of the style that of necessity 
resulted from the alliance of Christian civilization 
and humanity with the traditions of classical cul- 
ture and views as handed down through the pe- 
riod of the Renaissance. If, consequently, Bach 
excels Handel in Evangelical enthusiasm, as well 
as in fervor of expression, if, in a far more sub- 
jective and more passionate manner, he gives 
himself up to Christ as the ideally Beloved One 
of his ve that is to say, if he deserves to be call- 
ed the first in every instance where the compos- 
er steps into the foreground with his own person- 
al feeling, in Handel, on the other hand, we are 
first struck with that objectivity and varied pow- 
er of exposition which, while seizing on the most 
—— subjects with equally inexhaustible 
plastic capability, marks the epic poet whom we 
forget in his work ; in Handel we are first struck 
with that greatness and boldness, that glowing 
heroism, distinguishing alike the hero, and him 
who sings the hero’s deeds. It was, therefore, 
Handel who first showed us in music as in other 
arts, the epic tone-poem in all the purity of its 
kind, that is, freed from everything tending to 
restrict the work of art. This fact is the more 
significant, because, though, as we have already 
remarked, Oratorio was more favorable to trans- 
cendental subjects than the Epic, the Oratorio 
was not destined to gain the genuine epic type, 
before the national and heroic element took the 
place of sentiment more particularly subjective 
as the essence of the whole composition. As a 
matter of course, a great national deed, or a hero 
in all his sublimity, is not conceivable without a 
God, without moral precepts, and ideal grandeur, 
to which, in the case of Handel, must be added 
the fact that the class of subjects previously pre- 
vailing in oratorio, as well as his own feeling, 
caused him to find the most lofty theme, and the 
source of all that is great in the one primitive 
God of the Old and New Testament. But in 
the very fact that he did not treat that God 
merely according to the New Testament, or evan- 
gelically ; not, in a word, merely canonically and 
subjectively, like Sebastian Bach, lies Handel’s 
many-sidedness. For him the God of Joshua, 
Jephtha, Samson, and Solomon, though in his 
essence the same, is not, according to the period 
and nation portrayed by Handel, the New Tes- 





tament God of The Messiah, but the national 
God of Israel, conceived entirely in the spirit of 
the Old Testament: a zealous God, who, by his 
miracles, though still more by the arms of the 
heroes aroused by him, shatters the Heathen like 
potsherds; a God who takes vengeance even 
unto the third and fourth generation, leading His 
chosen people from punishment and repentance 
to victory and triumph. While, however, in the 
composer’s soul, the Saeneie resulting from his 
Christian culture is wedded to the Heroic prin- 
ciple, he raises the story of the Jewish heroes, as 
Homer raises the Iliad, to the Universally-Hu- 
man, or the absolutely Beautiful and Sublime. 
In the morally elevated and pure enthusiasm of 
such choruses as “O mach’ uns frei, von unserer 
Feinde Tyrannei !” in.Judas Maccabeus, or the 
nobly moderated delight at victory in the trium- 
phal song, “See the conquering Hero comes,” 
from Joshua, the most civilized people of the 
o— day, thinking of the struggle for their 
reedom, or surrounding their hero after a well- 
won battle, might take part. 
(Conclusion next time). 





Schubert's Symphony in C. 
From the Crystal Palace Programme. 

The estimation in which the instrumental works 
of Schubert are now held in England is a remarkable 
instance of a sudden growth of reputation after a 
long period of neglect. Twenty years ago, it is not 
too much to say, that, except to an almost infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the English musical public, Schubert 
was known only as a writer of ong, No concert 
programme, even of the most elite of the musical so- 
cieties, at that time ever included a sonata, a quar- 
tet, or a trio of his. His Symphony in C major had 
been rejected with ridicule by the leading band of the 
metropolis, even though presented to them by no 
less a judge than Mendelssohn himself--in fact, his 
existence as an instrumental writer was absolutely 
unknown to the public. Since that time, however, 
things have materially altered for the better. Schu- 
bert’s Sonatas, Impromptus, Momens musicales, and 
other pianoforte works, are among the stock favor- 
ites at our most popular concerts, and divide the 
honors with thosefof Beethoven himself. His Quartets 
and Trios aré now constantly heard, and within the 
last few years his great orchestral works are begin- 
ning to force their way to that high level in the pop- 
‘ular favor to which their great merits and beauties 
fully entitle them. Of the last mentioned works the 
most important are his Symphonies. Of these he 
left behind him—in a more or less perfect state— 
nine, of which the following is a complete list :— 

No. 1, in D major. 

* 2, in B flat, 1815. 
3, in D, 1815. 
“ 4, in C minor—‘‘Tragische Sinfonie,”—1816. 
“ 6, in B flat, 1816. 
** 6, in C major, 1818. 
“ 7, in E, 1821. 
“ 8, in B minor, 1822. 
‘* 9, in C major, 1828—the year of his death. 


Of these, all but two (Nos. 7 and &) are complete. 
Of No. 8, the two first movements alone were fin- 
ished. The MS., as clean and unblotted as any fair 
transcript by a copyist, but with a singular grace 
and neatness in the writing, which marks the hand 
of the dear composer himself, breaks off abruptly at 
the 9th bar of the scherzo. 

The allegro and andante were lately published, and 
are well known to the audience of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, having been performed on the 6th April 
and 5th October last. No. 7 exists (if, indeed, it 
still exists), only in a sketch. It was last heard of 
in the possession of Mendelssohn, who is said to have 
contemplated, or evening commenced scoring it; 
but it would appear that it is no longer to be found 
among his remains. No. 9, the work which is to be 
played to-day, was published at the instance of 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, in 1840. The remain- 
ing six are still in MS., ina dusty cupboard, in the 
house of Dr Schneider, a well-known amateur of 
Vienna; and there the writer had the honor and 
pleasure of examining them during a visit to that 
city, which he was recently enabled to make through 
the kindness of the Directors ofthe Crystal Palace, 
always ready to adopt any suggestions for increasing 
the interest and worth of the Saturday Concerts. Dr. 
Schneider was good enough to permit copies of Nos. 
4 and 6 to be taken, and it is hoped that before long 
an opportunity will occur of presenting some por- 
tions, at least, of one or both to the Crystal Palace 
audience, and thus effecting a revival hardly less in- 
teresting than that of Mendelssohn’s Reformation 
Symphony. I take the opportunity to mention that 
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in the same cupboard I was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover the whole nine numbers of Schubert’s music to 
the drama of Posamunde—of which portions have 
been already played here—in the original part-books, 
lying as they had robably lain since the first repre- 
sentations at the Theater an der Wien, 1823. 

The original MS. of the Grand Symphony, No. 
9, in C major, which is played to-day, is in the libra- 
ry of the Musik- Verein, fn jenna, where I examin- 
ed it in company with Mr. Sullivan. The volume 
consists of 218 of oblong quarto. The hand- 
writing, like Schubert’s usual autégraph, is perfectly 
neat and distinet, except where it has been altered 
by the composer. The alterations are confined al- 
most enti to. the first three movements, but in 
these they abound. The fact of their existence at all 
is remarkable, because in general Schubert did not 
make alterations. His scores are usually very free 
from them. He appears to have written under the 
influence of a kind of immediate inspiration, without 
rough sketches or any of the other processes to which 
great musicians commonly resort—as Michael Ange- 
lo is said to have hewn his statues straight from the 
marble ; and when once written he appears, as a rule, 
not to have returned to his work. Indeed, the ra- 
pidity with which his compositions succeeded one 
another was enough to render this impossible. In 
the opera of Fierrabras, the 1st act, consisting of 304 
large pages, fully scored, was written in six days, be- 
tween the 25th and 3lst May, 1823; the 2nd act, 
300 pages, in five days—between the 31st May and 
the 5th June. The last movement of one of his 
quartets, by no means restricted in length, was dash- 
ed off in the dead of a night in three hours and a 
half, the hour and minute of beginning and ending 
being carefully marked by Schubert himself. And 
as each of these compositions was no sooner com- 
pleted than his fiery genius hurried him on to anoth- 
er, it is obvious that he could have had no opportuni- 
ty of correcting. The C major Symphony, however, 
alone of all his symphonies, is an exception to this 
rule, He seems to ag felt that it was to be his 
last and greatest work, and to have acted according- 
ly. Six years had passed since he threw off the two 
beautiful fragments in B minor above referred to. 
The interval was occupied by chamber music, ope- 
ras, and vocal music of all descriptions ; and now 
that he resumed the highest order of orchestral com- 
pesition, the end was fatally near. This Symphony 
was almost literally the Song of the Swan. It was 
composed in Starch, and on the 19th November he 
was no longer alive. Was it some presentiment ot 
approaching departure that made him so unusually 
careful to elaborate and correct his work? The 
first three movements are crowded with after-thoughts 
—the lovely opening phrase for the horns, which 
forms the theme of the introduction, has been alter- 
ed ; so has the subject of the allegro—and that after 
a considerable part of the movement was completed, 
so that the correction has had to be made over and 
over again. In the andante there are many altera- 
tions of minor moment ; but the most remarkable of 
all is in the scherzo (pp. 173, 174, of the printed 
score), where a most original and characteristic effect 
is produced by the sudden introduction of a new 
melody, which after being played by the flute in the 
key of C flat, is then repeated by the oboe and _ first 
violin in C natural, a change avhich has an_irresisti- 
ble charm. The whole of this passage (twenty bars) 
is absolutely an after-thought, being crammed in be- 
tween the lines of the music previously written. The 
fiery finale alone is free from corrections, the hand 
of fb composer seeming to have hurried over it at 
as rapid a pace as that of the glorious music itself. 

It is impossible in the limits of a concert pro- 
gramme to give any description or criticism of the 
entire work. Nor is it less difficult to single out 
any part of so splendid a work as this Symphony for 
especial notice, where all parts are alike full of beau- 
ty and greatness. But if the writer may be allowed 
te mention that which affects him most, he would 
say that the opening and the finale are, perhaps 
(though in entirely opposite ways), the most moving. 
There is something inexpressibly magical in the soft 
opening phrase by the horns alone, with the entrance 
of the strings at its close. In the slow movement 
there is a wonderfully touching passage, where the 
horn sounds faintly note after note, while the rest of 
the orchestra is all hushed and still, as if an angel 
had descended into the room and were gliding about 
among the instruments. But splendid as are the 
others, they are all eclipsed by the jinale, which is 
one of the most glorious, if not the most glorious 
movement in the whole realm of music. It is one 
burst of impetuous passion from beginning to end, 
with a rhythm so strongly marked that it is impossi- 
ble to resist its influence. 

Nothing is said in any of Schubert’s letters of his 
intention in this movement, or what picture or image 


(if any) he had in his mind. But a legend exists in 
the possession of the writer, which, if of somewhat 
doubtful authenticity (as legends often are), may per- 
haps be pardoned as not inappropriate to the case. 
According to this legend, then, the jingle represents 
the story of Phaeton and the Horses of the Sun. It 
opens with a clang of the wood and brass instru- 
and an airy loftiness well befitting an interview be- 
tween two divinitieson Olympus. His request grant- 
ed, Phaeton mounts the chariot and tries a canter 
round with the horses. Then off they go, the team 
pulling hard, as horses of the sun should pull. Once 
or twice he manages to arrest their pace, but only for 
atime, and they soon resume their furious career. 
Then comes a passage, descending and diminishing, 
which conveys to perfection the feeling of the wester- 
ing sun, slanting down to theocean. After this, the 
second part of the movement begins, and with it be- 
gin Phaeton’s difficulties. The day is dying, and 
the chill airs of evening begin to blow from the sea. 
The steeds won’t pull together, and begin to plunge 
and kick. At last off they start together, the luck- 
less youth can no longer control them, and the move- 
ment ends with the tremendous plunge of team, 
chariot, and charioteer, into the waters of the Adri- 
atic.—So far the legend, which each may accept or 
— at will. But Phaeton or no Phaeton, all will 
allow that the finale is a perfect marvel of spirit 
and impetuosity, worthy to be the embodiment of 
any story. 





Vocal Music. 

(From ‘The Voice in Singing,” from the German of Emma 
Sriver ) 

It is a matter of complaint among all persons of 
good taste, who take an intelligent interest in art, 
and especially in music, that fine singers are becom- 
ing more and more rare, while formerly there ap- 
pears never to have been any lack of men and wo- 
men eminent in this art. The complaint seems not 
altogether without reason, when we revert to that 
rich summer-time of song, not yet lying very far be- 
hind us, in the last half of the last century, and com- 
pare it with the present. The retrospect shows us 
plainly that the art of singing has descended from 
its former high estate, and is now in a condition of 
decline. When we consider what is told us in the 
historical works of Forkel, Burney, Kiesewetter, 
Brendel and others, and compare it with our present 
poverty in good voices and skilful artists, we are 
struck with the multitude of fine voices then heard, 
with their remarkable fulness of tone, as well as with 
the considerable number of singers—male and female 
—appearing at the same time. 

* * * Tt appears that far greater demands were 
made upon singers then than now-a-days. At least, 
history celebrates, together with the great vocal flex- 
ibility of the earlier singers, the measured beauty of 
their singing, the noble tone, the thoroughly cultiva- 
ted delivery, by which they showed themselves true 
artists, and produced upon their hearers;an effeet al- 
most miraculous 

On the other hand, how sad is the condition of vo- 
cal music in our time! How few artistically culti- 
vated voices are there! And the few that there are, 
how soon they are used up and lost! Artists like 
Lind, and more recently Trebelli, are exceptions to 
be made. 

Mediocre talent is now often sought, and reward- 
ed far beyond its desert. Une is often tempted to 
think that the public at large has wellnigh lost all 
capacity of judgment, when he witnesses the repre- 
sentation of one of our operas. Let a singer, male 
or female, only drawl the notes sentimentally one 
into another, execute a tremolo upon prolonged notes, 
introduce very often the softest piano and just where 
. it is entirely out of place, growl out the lowest notes 
in the roughest timbre, and scream out the high notes 
lustily, and he or she may reckon with certainty upon 
the greatest applause. In fact, we have become so 
easily pleased that even an impure execution is suf- 
fered to pass without comment. Let the personal 
appearance of the singer only be handsome and _pre- 
possessing, he need trouble himself little ahout his 
art in order to win the favor of the public. This de- 
cline of the art of singing is usually ascribed to the 
want of good voices, and this poverty of voices to 
our altered modes of living. To me it appears as 
the natural consequence of the whole manner and 
way in which the art of singing has been historically 
developed since its earlier high state of perfection. 

* * * The art of singing rose in the course of the 
seventeenth century to an extraordinary height of 
cultivation, and was diffused more and more b 
means of the opera, then blooming, as we have said, 
into beanty. But in that brilliant spring-time of vo- 
cal art, it was not mere externals, such as beauty of 
tone, flexibility, ete., that were striven for, but, above 





all, the correct expression of the feeling intended in 


the ‘composition. This rendered necessary to the 
singer the most thorough esthetic culture, going 
hand in hand with the culture of the vocal organ. 
For only thus could he succeed in acting upon the 
souls of his hearers, in moving them and carrying 
them along with him in the emotions which the mu- 
sic awakened in hisown mind. The dramatic sing- 
er was now strongly tempted to neglect the externals 
of his art for the esthetic, purely inward conception 
of the music. Certain, at feast, it is that to the neg- 
lect of the training of the voice (Zonbildung), and to 
the style of writing of our modern composers—a style 
unsuited to the art of singing, and looking only to its 
spiritual element—the decline of this art is in part to 
be traced. Mannstein says that, with the disappear- 
ance of those great singing masters, power and beau- 
ty have fallen more and more into contempt, and at 
the prays day it is scarcely known what is meant 
by them. True it is, that a beautiful tone of voice 
( Gesangston), which must be considered the founda- 
tion and first requisition of fine singing, is more and 
more rare among our singers, male and female, and 
yet it is justas important in music as perfect form in 
the creations of the sculptor, 

But the complete technical education of the earlier 
singers misled many of them into various unnatural 
artifices, in order to obtain notice and distinction. 
The applause of the public caused such trickeries to 
become the fashion among artists. The multitude, 
accustomed to such effects, began to mistake them 
for art. By the gradual disappearance of the male 
sopranists, instruction in singing fell into the hands 
of tenor singers, who usually cultivated the female 
voice in accordance with their own voices, which 
could not be otherwise than injurious in the uncer- 
tainty existing as to the limits in sae age and the 
difference between the male and female organs of 
voice. As, in our days, people are apt to imagine 
that they know all about it and are ready to under- 
take anything, and as teaching in singing is general- 
ly best paid, the office has been undertaken by man 
persons who had not the slightest idea what thoroug’ 
acquaintance with the organs of singing, what com- 
prehensive knowledge of all the departments of mu- 
sic and what esthetic and general culture, the teach- 
er of singing requires. Very few persons indeed 
clearly understand what is meant by the education of 
a voice, and with what qualifications teacher and pu- 
pil should be satisfied. The idea, for instance, is 
very prevalent that every musician, whatever may 
be the branch of music to which he is devoted, and 
especially every singer, is qualified to give instruc- 
tion in singing. And therefore a dilettantism with- 
out precedent has taken the place of all real artistic 
endeavor. Be this, however, as it may, such is the 
wide diffusion and popularity of music beyond all the 
other arts, that the want of singers artistically educa - 
ted, and consequently also of a recognized sound 
method of instruction, becomes more and more ur- 
gent; and although we have in these times distin- 
guished singers, male and female, as well as skilful 
teachers, yet the number ‘is very small and by no 
means equal to the demand. 

But now, as every evil, as soon as it is felt to be 
such, ealls forth the means of its removal, already in 
various ways attempts are making in the department 
of the art of singing to restore it as perfectly as pos- 
sible to its former high position, ond if possible to el- 
evate it toa yet higher condition. It was natural 
that the attempt should, first of all, be made to re- 
vive the old Italian method of instruction, and that, 
by strict adherence in everything to what has come 
down to us by tradition, we should hope for deliver- 
ance and salvation ; for to the Italians mainly vocal 


music was indebted for its chief glory. Without 
considering in what a sadly superficial way music— 
aud vocal music especially—is now treated in Italy, 


many have given in to the erroneous idea that any 
Italian who can sing anything must know how to 
educate a voice. Thus many incompetent Italians 
haye become popular teachers in other countries. 

The old Italian method of instruction, to which 
vocal music owed its high condition, was purely em- ° 
pirical, i. e. the old singing masters taught only ac- 
cording to a sound and just feeling for the beautiful, 
guided by that faculty of acute observation, which 
enabled them to distinguish what belongs to nature. 
Their pupils learned by ithitation, as children learn 
their mother tongue, without troubling themselves 
about rules. But after the true and natural way has 
once been forsaken, and for so long a period only 
the false and the unnatural has been heard and 
taught, it seems almost impossible by empiricism 
alone to restore the old and proper method of teach- 
ing. With our higher degree of culture, men and 
things have greatly changed. Our feeling is no long- 
er sufficiently simple and natural to distinguish the 
true without the help of scientific principles. 

But science has already done much to assist the 
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formation of musical forms of art. Mathematics and 
physics have established the principal laws of sound 
and the processes of sound, in accordance with which 
our musical instruments are now constructed. Phil- 
osophical inquirers have succeeded also in discover- 
ing the eternal and impregnable laws of Nature upon 
which the mutual influences of melody, harmony and 
rhythm depend, and in thus-giving to composition 
fixed forms and laws which no one ventures to ques- 
tion. And more recently Professor Helmholtz, in 
his great work, ‘Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen,” 
has given to music of all kinds a scientific ground 
and basis. But for the culture of the human voice 
in singing science has as yet furnished only a few 
lights. The well-known experiments of Johannes 
Miiller upon the larynx gave us all that was known, 
until very recently, respecting the functions of the 
organ of singing. Many singing masters have sought 
to found their methods of instruction upon these ob- 
servations on the larynx, at the same time putting 
forth the boldest conjectures in regard to the func- 
tions of the organ of singing in the living subject. 

But they have thus ruined more fine voices than 
those teachers who, without reference to the forma- 
tion of the voice, only correct the musical faults of 
their pupils, and for the rest let them sing as they 
please. 

This superfjcia] treatment of science, and the un- 
fortunate results of its application, have injured the 
art of singing more than benefited it, and created a 
prejudice against all scientific investigations in this 
quarter among the most distinguished artists and 
teachers, as well as among those who take an intel- 
ligent interest in this department of music. It is a 
pretty common opinion that science can do little for 
the improvement of music, and nothing for the cul- 
ture and preservation of the voice in singing. And 
the habit of regarding science and art as opposed to 
each other renders it extremely difficult to secure a 
hearing for the results of thorough scientific inquiry 
in this direction. 

_ Science itself admits that it can neither create ar- 
tistic talent, nor supply the place of it, but only fur- 
nish it with aids. Besides, with the whole inner na- 
ture of music, no forms of thought (reflection) have 
anything to do. It has “a reason above reason.” 
This art transmits to 1s in sound the expression of 
emotions as they rise in the human soul and connect 
themselves one with another. It is the revelation of 
our inmost life in its tenderest and finest processes, 
and is therefore the most ideal of the arts. It ap- 
peals directly to our consciousness. As a sense of 
the divine dwells in every nation, in every human 
being, and is impelled to form for itself a religious 
cultus, so we find among all nations the need of mu- 
sic dwelling as deeply in human nature. The most 
uncivilized tribes celebrate their festivals with songs 
as the expression of their devotion or joy, and the 
cultivated nations of ancient times, like the Greeks, 
cherished music as the ethereal vehicle of their poe- 
try, and regarded it as the chief aid in the culture of 
the soul. 

But together with its purely internal character, 
music has yet another and formal side, for if our art 
consisted only in the xsthetic feeling, and in repre- 
senting this feeling, every person of culture, possess- 
ing the right feeling, would be able to sing, just as 
he understands how to read intelligibly. 

__ Everything spiritual, everything ideal, as soon as 
it is to be made present to the perceptions of others, 
requires a form which, in its material as well as in 
its structure, may be more or less perfect ; but it can 
never otherwise than submit to those eternal laws to 
which all that lives, all that comes within the sphere 
of our perceptions, is subject. To discover and es- 
tablish the natural Jaws which lie at the basis of all 
our forms of art is the office of science; to fashion 
and control these forms and animate them with a 
soul is the task of art. In singing, the art consists 
in tones beautiful and sonorous, and fitted for the 
expression of every variation of feeling. To set 
forth the natural laws by which these tones are pro- 
duced is the business of physiology and physics. 

Thus is there not only an esthetical side to the art 
of singing, but a physiological and a physical side also, 
without an exact knowledge, appreciation, observ- 
ance, and study of which, what‘is hurtful cannot be 
discerned and avoided, and no true culture of art, 
and consequently no progress in singing, is possible. 

In the physiological view of vocal art, we have to 
do with the quality and strength of the organ of sing- 
ing in the act of uttering sound, and under the vari- 
ations of sound that take place in certain tones (the 
register being transcended). 

The physical side comprehends the correct conduct 
and control of the air flowing in vibrations of sound 
fiom the lungs through the trachea, and the position 
of the different glands and parts of the mouth, which 
serve as a sounding-board to the voice. 

But the esthetics of vocal art, and the spiritual in- 








spiration of the form (of the sound), comprise the 
whole domain of music and poetic beauty. 








Musical Correspondence, 


New York, Jan. 6.—The Ist of Mason and 
Thomas’s concerts of chamber music (for the present 
season) took place in Irving Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, Jan. 4. The artists were Theo. Thomas, Ist 
violin; Mosenthal, 24; Matzka, Ist viola; C. 
Rheasa, 2d; F. Bergner, ’cello; and S. B. Mills, 





piano. I subjoin the programme :— 
Quintet, G minor, string. ..........ceeeeeeeeeees Mozart. 
Sonata, A, op. 47, pianoand violin. .......... Beethoven. 
Quartet, D minor, string, (posthumous)....... Schubert. 


Certainly an attractive array. The Quintet was ad- 
mirably played and is—it need scarcely be said—thor- 
oughly beautiful. I may particularize the Adagio, 
which was played with muted strings and produced 
a fine efiect. The sprightly Finale in G major has 
the genuine, fresh, living Mozartean inspiration. 

Mr. Mills made his first appearance in public, 
since his return from Europe, in the famous ‘“‘Kreut- 
zer”’ Sonata. He was warmly greeted, and created 
a favorable impression by his performance of his por- 
tion of that work. There seemed at times, however, 
a little want of clearness and crispness in certain 
passages in the first movement, as also (less notice- 
ably) in the Finale. I have heard this Sonata play- 
ed by Arabella Goddard and Joachim, and her per- 
formance seemed nigh perfect. 

Mr. Thomas played superbly. We have gradual- 
ly become so accustomed to that gentleman’s pre- 
eminence in anything which he undertakes, that we 
sometimes overlook the fact that he is one of our 
finest violinists. His performance did not compare 
unfavorably with that of Joachim in the same Sona- 
ta; he deserves the greater credit for acquitting him- 
self so well, because, just in the middle of the first 
movement, one of his violin strings snapped, and an 
interruption and delay of some minutes was thereby 
occasioned. Such an accident is of course most an- 
noying and provoking to an artist. Mr. T.’s ease 
and insouciance of manner were enviable. 

The Schubert Quartet was given with much é/an. 
The most interesting movements are the Andante 
(“Song of Death’’) and the Finale ; the latter is the 
quaintest, most fanciful and most fascinating thing 
which one can imagine ; it seems a wild elfin revel. 
To describe the Andante is simply to waste words ; 
it cannot be described. It suggests—in some mys- 
terious way—Browning’s “Prosptce.” 

The audience was not large—there were, perhaps, 
two hundred people present—and the hall was un- 
comfortably chilly. The concert was exceptionally 
long, owing to Mr. Thomas’s violin accident, and to 
the fact that the Soirée did not commence until quar- 
ter after eight. 

Great credit is due to these faithful and untiring 
artists for their earnest endeavors to advance the 
standard of Art in our city. F. 

New York, Jan. 13.—Mr. Thomas’s 3d Sym- 
phony Soirée was given on Saturday evening, Jan. 
11, at Steinway Hall. Mr. Mills was the solo per- 
former, and the programme was as follows : 

8th Symphony, Op. 93........0ceeeeeeeeeeee Beethoven. 


Lieder : ‘Ich grolle nicht,” and ‘‘Friihlingsnacht,” 
. Schumann. 


Mme. Balogh. 
Romance and Rondo, ~~ E F. Concerto. ... Chopin. 
8 B. 8. 
Symphonic Poem. ‘‘Die Ideale,”’ Ist time........... Liszt. 
Lieder, ‘‘Lockung”’ (Dessauer), and ‘‘Ungeduld,” 
Schubert. 
Presto Scherzando, (posthumons).......... Mendelssohn. 
8. B. Mills. 
Overture to ‘‘Genoveva,”’ op. 81........00005 Schumann. 


The 8th Symphony, with its Haydnish [?] Alle- 
gretto and tumultuous Finale, is peculiarly attractive, 
and constitutes a marked contrast to the 7th of that 
noble series of symphonic works which have so just- 
ly established the undying fame of Beethoven. The 





orchestra was particularly excellent in those rapid 
transitious from fortissimo to pianissimo, which are 
so characteristic of the 1st and 4th movements ; the 
little shimmering, tremolando passages in the latter 
were admirably done. 

The Schumann and Schubert Lieder were ruined 
by the coarse and slovenly manner in which they 
were sung by a new aspirant for public favor, Mme. 
Balogh. It was evident that she had not the slight- 
est conception of the magnificence of passion which 
fills and overflows the “Ich grolle nicht” ; further, she 
sang flat, and the effect was terribly harassing. 

Liszt’s so-called Poem was after the usual sort ; 
the usual waiting for the appearance of an idea, the 
usual agonizing suspense, the usual rapid changes of 
key, and the usual want of form, aim, or purpose. 
It seemed as if some member of the orchestra, whose 
province it might be to make prominent some theme 
or melody, had been unable to make his appearance, 
and that the “Poem” had been given without him ; 
in other words, Hamlet with the role of Hamlet 
omitted. 

Refreshing and cheering, after this “ideal” per- 

formance, came the Genoveva Overture, which is the 
genuine, prophetic, future music. Something for 
which a thorough and loving appreciation shall yet 
come. 
Mr. Mills played the heavenly Romance (from the 
Chopin Concerto) delightfully; he never showed 
more delicacy of touch and tenderness of feeling 
than in that exquisitely romantic music. The Ron- 
do was given with the crisp, strong manipulation 
which constitutes one of the marked features of his 
artistic excellence. The Presto Scherzando (his 
second solo)—a most attractive composition and 
not strictly a concerted piece—received a hearty 
double encore, as it deserved. To this Mr. Mills re- 
sponded, in the first instance, by simply bowing, and 
in the second upon the renewal of the applause, by 
playing a charming Etude in C sharp minor by 
Chopin. 

The audience was large and really appreciative. 
There seemed to be a very general and lively satis- 
faction manifested, at the substitution of Mr. Mille, 
as soloist, for Mr. De Meyer,who had been announc- 
ed to appear at this Soirée. F. 

New York, JAN. 10.—On the evening of the 8th 
inst., Mr. A. Dessane began a series of six ‘Grand 
Concerts” [toujours grand] at Steinway Hall, with 
the following programme: 

Andante and Allegro, Offertory in G major, for the 

A. Dessai 


OFGAM. cosecccccccccccccceccecccecccesves ne. 
Mr. A. Dessane. 
“Pierre l’Eremite”’......cccccceccccccscccogecs Mambré. 
Mr. Colliere, 
Quartet, No.4. Op. 40. A minor...... Carl Schuberth. 


Messrs. Leopold Heynau, Ist Violin ; A. Zeiss, 2d Vio- 
lin; Max Schwartz, Alto,and A. Dessane, ’cello. 
Grand Valse of the new opera, ‘“‘Mignon’’,...A. Thomas. 
Mme. E. DeLussan. 

Spinnerlied aus dem fliegenden Hollander und Wayner 
[von Waguer 7] tibertragen. ........600-seeeeeeee Liszt. 
Mies Alide Topp. 
Introduction and Variations sur un theme russe for the 
FIRB. oo cccccccessnsdunceasacsaqccedecs Ferd. David. 
Mr. L. Heynau. 
Quartet No. 4. Op. 44, E minor......... F. Mendelssohn. 
Duo of the Opera. ‘‘Ne touchez pas a la Reine.” . Boisselet. 
Mme. E. DeLussan and Mr. Colliere. 


Grand Polonaise De Concert in Edur...........06- Liszt. 
Miss Alide Topp. 
Scherzo in A minor for the Organ............ A. Dessane. 


The unique feature of this enterprise consists in 
the fact that at each concert two string Quartets are 
to be performed, with, of course, the usual amount 
of trash to float them. 

When we consider the paucity, even here in New 
York, of intelligent and cultivated listeners, we hard- 
ly feel disposed to blame Mr. Dessane for treating 
the public to a conglomeration so anomalous as the 
above list, in which the beautiful E minor Quartet 
“shines like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 

And even this piece,—so fullof aromatic pain, so 
bright with Mendelssohn’s own peculiar charm, with 
its wavering lights and shadows delicately blended— 
even this was almost murdered outright by poor 
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playing ; for it was only in the passage marked pres- 
to agitato that the violins and ’cello manifested signs 
of that artistic unity and oneness of design, which is 
the charm of quartet playing. 

The other Quartet is musician-like enough in its 
construction, but weak and spiritless ; untouched by 
what somebody calls “the Promethean fire of geo- 
nius.”’ 

Mr. Dessane’s organ pieces are decidedly Frenchy 
[frothy shall we say ?], but were well played. 

We refrain from any pleasantry at the expense of 
the “Flying Dutchman” and music of the past; but 
while the spirit of fault-finding is upon us, we may 
as well ask why it is that Miss Topp, on every pos- 
sible occasion, devotes her really fine talents to the 
thankless performance of Liezt’s rambling and inco- 
herent piano-forte pieces, which, whatever merits 
they may be said to possess, are certainly most brain- 
distracting. 

The other solo performers were not remarkable. 

The next concert is announced to take place on 
the 25th inst..when Haydn’s Quartet in G major, op 
76, and Beethoven’s E flat major Quartet, op. 74, 
will be given. A.A. C 
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Music in Boston. 


The only musical events of consequence dur- 
ing the past fortnight have been the revival of 
two of the old standard series of Concerts: those 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club and the Or- 
chestral Union, and a Symphony Concert. 


The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, now 
composed of Messrs. Wm. Scuuitze, Cari 
Merser, THomas Ryan, Epwarp HEINDL (a 
new member, and most admirable flutist, when 
he does not take the second’ viola), and WuLr 
Fries, have entered upon their nineteenth sea- 
son of classical Chamber Concerts, giving the 
first of the series of four, at Chickering’s Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 7, to a large, intelligent 


and eager audience. This was the programme : 


Quintet fn B flat, op. 83.0.0... cee cee eee eres Mozart. 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, ep. 24........... Beethoven. 
Mme Pizzottiand Mr. Schultze. 

“Gerang Scene,” Violin Concerto, by....... Louis Spohr. 

Transcribed for Flute. by... 0.2... .. 6... es Icke, 
Edward Heindl. 

Piano Solo, x. Song without words. ....... Mendelssohn, 

b. Imp-omtu in A flat ...........04. Chopin. 


Mme Pizzotti. 
Grand Quartet, in C sharp minor, op, 131. ... Beethoven. 


The Mozart piece is not found among his 
Quintets proper, which are five in number. Most 
of it sounded like a very early work, simple, 
naive, rather antique in cut,but with the charm of 
the voung Mozart melody and clearness; only we 
could not help fancying that the Finale may have 
been added at a later period, on account of the 
fitful alternation of dramatic, recitative-like 
phrases (Andante) with the quick, bright Alle- 
gro. Mozart's biographer and wholesale admir- 
er, Oulibicheff, if our memory is not mistaken, 
blames a Quintet of Beethoven for just the same 
violation of the classic repose befitting works in 
this form; what would he say to this? After 
hunting through Koéchel’s huge thematic Cata- 
logue of Mozart, we discover the Quintet in its 
original shape of a Divertimento for 2 violins, 
viola, bass and 2 horns, composed in 1777, when 
Mozart was about 21 years old. The famous G- 
minor Quintet, loveliest of the tribe, was written 
ten years later. Who cut offthe Divertimento’s 
horns and turned it into a tame, respectable 





Quintet fur strings alone, we do not know; it 
was 80 published by André of Offenbach, as Op. 
33. It was on the whole well enjoyed, but that 
the smoothness of the rendering was sometimes 
marred by high notes a little harsh and not quite 
true. 

The well-known Beethoven Sonata Duo in F 
suffered somewhat fromthe embarrassment of the 
young pianist, whose debut here it was, who ac- 
cidentally failed to reach the hall in season, and 
had to play her part in anything but a cool and 
self-possessed condition. This made her touch 
seem stiff and heavy, though she gave evidence 
of good, clear, honest execution. There was no 
nonsense about it ; a clear, literal, careful render- 
ing; and though we hardly think that Mme. 
P1zz0TTI is yet prepared tu shine among such 
pianists as our concert rooms can boast, we have 
no doubt she will fill a useful sphere in some 
large music-loving town, both as teacher and as 
concert artist; for she is earnest, modest, well- 
taught and engaging in manner and appearance: 
The Mendelssohn Lied (the Duet”) was taken 
too slow ; her best success was with the Chopin 
Impromptu. 

Spohr’s “Gesang Scene,” often called Scena 
Cantante,” or the “Dramatic Concerto,” is a cap- 
ital violin piece,—perhaps the most interesting of 
all he wrote for that subtle, searching instrument, 
and in that we have his best. But the trouble 
about a transcription of it for the flute is, that 
the accompanying instruments (quartet of strings 
in this case) are so much more searching and 
expressive than [the principal. A flute, how- 
ever well played, (and Mr. Hernpu did it 
marvellously well, no waste of breath, no sense 
of difficulty apparent), must sound tame and dull 
in contrast. 

The great thing of the evening, that “posthu- 
mous” Quartet of Beethoven, was unspeakably 
interesting for earnest music-lovers and students 
to follow. 

Orcuestrat Union... The first Wednesday Af: 
ternoon Concert occurred this week. The day was 
stormy, and the audience not as large as the music 
deserved, which was indeed excellent. The orches- 
tra, of about 30 instruments, the best, was led by 
Cart Zerraun. The programme included the fine 
Concert Overture in A by Julius Rietz, which only 
improves upon acquaintance, and the second Sym- 
phony, in D, of Beethoven, which gave great delight. 
The lighter pieces were a very pretty new Strauss 
Waltz (“ Fairy Tales’); an arranged Duet from 
“William Tell,” “Frithlings Erwachen” (Spring’s 
awakening), by C. E. Bache, and * Reveil du Lion” 
( Winter’s awakening ?) by Kontsky. 

The Sympnony Concert of Thursday gave, for 
the first part, two very dramatic Overtures, interest- 
ing for comparison, the Fierabras by Schubert, and 
the Ruy Blas by Mendelssohn ; and between the two 
the first Piano Concerto of Beethoven, in C, played 
by BJ. Lane. Part IT was filled by the great, glo- 
rious Schubert Symphony in C, about which we have 
copied something interesting from Mr. Mann’s Crys- 
tal Palace programmes in London ; only a fig for the 
Phaeton story at the end ! 





“La Grand Duchesse,” &c., &c. 


* 1s it not strange that when dealing with comic opera the 
French can never be heirtily funny without grazing against 
gross impropriety ?"’— Lond. Mus. World. 

‘* M. Offenbach’s last offepring, Robinson Crusoe, draws full 
houses, notwithstanding the general opinion that it ought 
not to have been permitted to be given at the Opéra-Comique, 





where the greatest masterpieces by Grétry, Boieldieu, Ierold, 
Meyerbeer, Auber, &c.. have been performed, and that such 
music is only pleasant to hear entre le café et le cigar.” —Let- 
ter from Paris. 

“ What purports to be the ‘ Journal of Music’ in this city 
has no mention of the great musical event of the past week.’’ 
Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 6. 


So much the worse for the “‘ great event ” (arrival 
of the Duchesse) !—were a fair inference. So much 
the worse for the Journal of Music! is doubtless 
what the Transcript meant. | «rhaps it will be so 
much the worse for the Transcript before we get 
through. Our smart tea-table neighbor, which on 
the whole we like-in spite of its propensity to fling 


. stones, has frequently indulged in little flings at us, 


—meanly sometimes, because altogether vague and 
apropos of nothing,—and we have never thought it 
worth the while to notice them. This time, had we 
too been a Daily, with our daily column of “ brief 
jottings,” it had been easy to fling back; as thus : 
No mention? Why? Because the person who ap- 
pears to edit the “event,” with such wonderful 
unanimity, we might say identity, in® all the news- 
papers, is allowed no part nor prompting in the edit- 
ing of the Journal of Music. vo close agreement 
in so many witnesses is fatal to their testimony. Or, 
because in the selection of our topics we are under 
no obligation to consult the interests of Mr. Bateman 
or any advertising impresario; we write about what 
interests us, and what we think should interest the 
friends of Art, “events” of real consequence in an 
artistic, not a business point of view. Frankly, our 
first conviction after seeing the “ Grand Duchess ” 
was, the less said of it, the better, especially since all 
the papers had already said too much. Such a 
manifest attempt to write a thing into notice and 
forestall public opinion, such exaggeration of all the 
facts, as there has been in this case, we have very 
seldom seen. A thing entirely trivial has had more 
ado made about it by the Press, than if it were one 
of the grandest masterworks of Art; the fact that it 
has found audiences (and what droll extravaganza 
does not) has been proclaimed as a grand triumph, 
the conquest af all “Boston” by a new kind of a 
musical genius, whom we are all henceforth to hug 
to our hearts and forget that there was any genius or 
melody in Mozart or Rossini! Really good things 
do not conquer “Boston” in this sudden way ; at all 
events they do not socommand the instant uniform 
allegiance of the Press. 

But we will give our reasons fur not joining in this 
glorification of the Duchess, with which all the news- 
papers are ringing. 

1. Wedeny that its arrival is a “ great musical 
event.” Musically, the thing is of the smallest 
worth. The music is commonplace, trifling, often 
vulgar, of a grade hardly above negro minstrelsy. 
In the cut of its melodies, in a certain piquant ac- 
cent it is very Frenchy for a German, but original 
in any musically creative sense it is not; there are 
more fine musical ideas, more delicious inspirations 
in any five minutes of “ The Barber” than in the 
whole of it. It is full of tunes, they say, that haunt 
one, that are sure to be whistled in all the streets, 
and ground out on the handorgans. True, and be- 
cause they are so bad ; vulgar and unmeaning tunes 
do haunt one like flies and musquitoes in the dog- 
days; would we might escape them! The great 
favorite of the newspapers, the all-conquering ‘Sabre 
de mon pére,” is positively flat, too flimsy for a tire- 
bouchon. These things are of the wery essence of clap- 
trap ; feom what but such things did that word origi- 
nate? The instrumentation is thin, poor and noisy ; 
never was so mean an “ Overture”?! The whole 
charm consists in the fact that the music (like the 
play) is often funny, grotesque, and always very light. 
But musically considered, by itself, it is of no more 
account than the strains of a Quadrille Band, a mere 
accompanying circumstance, and claims attention 
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while you watch the play about as much as that does 
while you watch the dancers in a ball room. Stripped 
of costume and stage show, who could sit through 
this music in a concert 2 Worst of all is, that this is 
utterly insincere music; the music never for a mo- 
ment forgets itself enough to have some heart in it, 
as Mozart’s always does even in the most comical sit- 
uations, thereby idealizing whatsoever it illustrates, 
which it is the very nature and heavenly mission of 
music to do. This is music heartless,unbelieving,as far 
as possible from naive in its simplicity, totally devoid 
of ideality or poetry ; it lends itself to the purposes 
of broad farce with the most prosaic indifference, 
having nothing on its own account to say, but mere- 
ly help the play along and lift its feet as in a ballet. 


The cleverness of Offenbach consists in the ready 
knack he has for reeling off light, empty melodies 
to fit the fanny nonsense on the stage, and in contriv- 
ing odd surprises, ‘‘musical jokes,” in the voices and 
the orchestra, to make it more laughable. Now and 
then, to be sure, you detect an allusion to other com- 
posers, burlesque imitations—more, however of situ- 
ations than of nrusic—but not nearly so many or so 
happy as the active fancies of our newspaper critics 
would persuade us. Perhaps the funniest instance of 
the sort in the score of the Duchesse is one at the be- 
ginning of the third act, omitted in the performance 
here. It is a palpable allusion both to the “benedic- 
tion des poignards”’ in the Huguenots, and to some 
other things; it is where the conspirators suddenly 
change the tempo of their dark vindictive strain, 
while five grindstones are brought in and placed be- 
fore them and they all go to sharpening their swords, 
the orchestra touching an altissimo note at every 
mention of sharp points. 


That there is anything like “musical wit” in the 
work, we fail to see; and we do not deny that there 
can be such a thing as musical wit ; we feel it in Ros- 
sini’s “Barber,” in many a comic opera, and hold it 
to be very enjoyable ; but here there is nothing fine 
or imaginative enough to suggest wit ; it is but coarse 
extravaganza. : 


But why all this talk? Who ever heard before of 
Offenbach as being counted among fine musical com- 
posers? Surely, with musicians, in the musical 
world as such, he has no such reputation, and is 
hardly mentioned. The Opera Comique of Paris, 
the Opera Buffa of the Italians, have called out the 
finest powers of men of rarest musical genius. But 
this thing is no opera comique; as soon might ne- 
gro minstrelsy invade the Opera Comique in Paris, 
as these low, though in their way laughable and clev- 
er buffooneries of Offenbach. Just now, to be ‘sure, 
for the first time, he has written something for that 
theatre, his Robinson Crusoe, and we see with what a 
general protest it is received as a prostitution of a 
place which hitherto has borne a better character. 
Perhaps the corrupt air of the Bouffes is creeping up- 
ward in Paris, at the same time that the Duchess 
“conquers Boston.” 


2. But what is this Bouffes Purisennes, whose ad- 
vent raises such & pean in our newspapers, and to 
which critics and reporters (by kind paternal leave 
of Mr. Bateman) are so eager to pledge the uncon- 
ditional surrender and allegiance of “Boston”? Al- 
ways a name of at least questionable respectability, 
what we here should call a very low theatre, the first 
home of the Offenbach Muse, as well as her later 
haunts, the Varidtés, &., has been devoted to the 
speciality of broad farce and burlesque, which, even 
without music, and in spite of coarseness, always 
finds plenty of admirers, but which under the float- 
ing, mystifying gauze of gay and graceful, although 
very common music, and all the prettiness of stage 
effects, veils from wondering or unsuspecting inno- 
egnce those indecent allusions, double entendres, baits 
to low appetite, which are palpable enough to the 





prurient imaginations of those for whom they are in- 
tended. Ina word, such theatres minister to the pe- 
culiar appetite of the most b/asé, unbelieving, cor- 
rupt life of the great over-ripe City of Paris. It is 
eminently Parisian, but the element exists in all great 
cities. Oftenbach presented himself with just the gift 
for prostituting music to this vulgar business ; a gift 
for writing, with a certain clever routine of musician- 
ship, a kind of musical argot to go with the rotten 
thing. 

At any rate, the Bouffes and Offenbach have ever 
been the speciality of certain minor theatres; and 
though they have their run all over Europe, we nev- 
er hear of them in any principal or royal opera houses. 
Thus in Berlin, where we were once half amused, 
half bored by the “Orphée aux Enfers,”’ it was at the 
little Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt theatre, and not at the 
Royal Opern-haus, nor the Victoria, where such 
things could not possibly have gained admission. 
Quite as little could they figure at the Opera Comique 
in Paris,—until now. Many have an idea that the 
Bouffcs ave only a lighter, brighter, more extravagant 
and funny sort of Comic opera ; but they are not for 
a moment to be confounded with that; they lack the 
genius, lack the ideality of comic opera; they are 
coarse, vulgar prose in their entire conception, both 
of plot and character and music; they are full of coarse 
intention, which is the serious part of them, and the 
music simply floats it, (veils it too, fortunately, for 
modest eyes, but does nothing at all to redeem, ideal- 
ize and lift the base thing up. 

The antecedents of the Grand Duchess, therefore, 
are far from eminently respectable. And, strange 
to say, the very thing which night after night in our 
“Academies of Music” is most applauded in it, com- 
pelling the curtain to be raised after it has once char- 
itably fullen upon a spectacle the lowest we have ever 
seen upon the stage, at least in the impersonation of 
a woman, and she a much praised prima donna, is 
that dancing of the infamous Can-can. The very 
word in Paris is almost unmentionable to ears polite. 
The dance itself, peculiar to low haunts, is legally 
prohibited and has to look out for the vigilant eyes of 
the police ; indeed, if common report be true, it is 
associated with whatever there is lewd and dissolute 
in the worst strata of Parisian life. We are credibly 
informed that on the last féte day of Napoleon, 15th 
of August, license to perform the Duchesse was asked 
and refused by the Emperor, on the ground that it 
was not a thing fit for his dear children to be enter- 
tained with upon such a day.—No doubt, we have it 
in a much mitigated form here, but the imported ar- 
ticle is bad enough. 


3. We must also charge the newspapers with most 
extravagantly overstating the success and triumph 
of this thing in Boston ; as if “Boston” had been un- 
conditionally ‘‘conquered,”’ because many people 
were delighted with the fun, and it has much of the 
time drawn full houses. Such statements, too, as 
that whoever goes once is sure to go again and again, 
and find it more ard more enjoyable, must be taken 
with a huge grain of salt. One never would suspect 
it from the newspapers, but in private talk expres- 
sions of disappointment and of shame and indigna- 
tion are very current. Musicians speak of the worth- 
lessness of the music, and rebuke themselves for hav- 
ing had the patience to sit through it in the hope of 
finding something in it ; others wisely gave that up 
and found entertainment in the fun of the mere ac- 
tion,—exquisite on the part of the male caricatures, 
we mustadmit. Hundreds of lovers of “light music,” 
but who want genius and beauty with fthe lightness, 
who enjoy the “Barber,” the “lisir d’ Amore,” &c., 
more heartily than straining Zrovatores or even heavy 
Tluguenots (and we are of them), found this thing 
musically tame and humdrum. Then, as to there 
being “nothing offensive to the most refined senti- 
ment” in the action, we could soon count a score or 
two among the most intelligent of our acquaintance, 





persons by no means prudish, who, having seen it 
once, will never go again, nor consent to have their 
daughters witness it. No doubt many pure and re- 
fined persons of all ages have witnessed it, have been 
more or less carried away by it, and, not following 
the French libretto carefully, have seen nothing to 
shock their finer instincts. ‘Thank heaven, youthful 
innocence and modesty carry their own protector 
with them in that divine unconsciousness which sees 
not and suspects not the sly arrows aimed at coarser 
audience.—The proclamation that Boston (all that 
may be fondly meant by that among Bostonians), is 
entirely carried away and conquered by the Duchess, 
is to be taken as a trick of rhetoric, one of those 
loose generalizations which run so glibly from re- 
porters’ pens, and meant to serve for advertisement 
in other markets on which the Duchess and her Im- 
presario have set their eyes for conquest. Sweet 
morsels these for the Impresarios to roll under their 
tongue ; their high-mightinesses understand it well, 
for do they not keep about their person one whom 
they call their “manager of the press,” unless they 
happen to love the excitement of the ‘“‘leetle game” 
too well themselves? Summon the shade of Ull- 
mann and bid him testify ! 

In very shame for the good name of our city, that 
it should even seem to forget itself about a thing so 
shallow, so ambiguous as this quasi opera of Offen- 
bach, we have, much against our will and love of 
peace and ease, undertaken an unpleasant duty and 
expressed what has been waiting all around us for 
expression, having thus far fonnd none publicly. 
Strange, that while these things have been pretty 
generally felt and talked of, there has not been one 
word or hint of it in any of the newspapers! But 
now that the seal is broken, the artistic and the mor- 
al value of the opera-bouffe, as shown in this speci- 
men, will at least be an open question. 

We have said too much for our own taste, or per- 
haps for the patience of our readers; but we must 
still put in a caveat against a confounding of issnes. 
It will be said: Of course you cannot relish our jolly 
Duchess, because you have no pleasure in music that 
is light and sparkling, no sense of the humorous and 
funny, but want always what is staid and classical, 
&e. This we have already denied, not only in this 
article, but many times in the course of our journal- 
izing, while we have been thought unjust to serious 
Ttalian opera, have we owned our delight in the Ital- 
ian buffo and parlando, as a thing of exquisite genius 
in its way. 

Again, it will be said: You find nothing immoral 


‘| in Don Giovanni, why so squeamish then about the 


Duchess? The cases are wholly out of relation to 
each other. In “Don Giovanni,” or “Jl dissoluto 
punito”’ as Mozart called it, we have the most solemn 
of tragedy throughout the §comedy, the awful sense 
of the supernatural pervades the music; the disso- 
lute person, the seducer figures in the drama, but 
baulked at every step and haunted by the shadow of 
the violated Law; even the first scene Is saved and 
lifted into grandeur by Death stalking into the midst 
of it and by the lofty character of Donna Anna. If 
the Don tempts Zerlina, it is not he, but the poor vle- 
tim that claims our sympathy, for so the music points 
it. The music, which is all earnest, heart-felt, sin- 
cere, heavenly, ideal, revealing the inner truth and 
tendencies of things. Interpret Mozart’s opera hy the 
music, and it is a sublime moral tragedy of life, of 
universal scope, with comedy and humor interwoven 
as in Shakspeare, as in human life itself. But in the 
French thing, what there is vulgar or indecent is the 
very bait and argument held out to win an audience ; 
there is no moral even hinted anywhere, there is no 
difference made of good or bad, all is alike a joke, 
no triumph of innocence to te anticipated; the 


simple love of Fritz and Wandu is just as much 
caricatured as the old fogies and conventionalities of 
the court; while the musicas we have said, does 
nothing to idealize it. 
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“Tre Voice 1n Sincine.”—The extract which 
we give upon another page is a specimen of the ear- 
nestness, the soundness, and the admirable writing 
of this little book. of which we mean to speak more 
at length when we have time. Meanwhile we strong- 
ly recommend it to all who are interested in the art 
of singing and the true culture of the voice, and give 
our hearty Amen to the following notice in the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin : 

“The Voice in Singing.” Translated from the German of 
Emma Seiler by a Member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 

The hearty thanks of all who are interested in the 
advance of the art of music in this country are truly 
due to the translator of this most valuable work. 

In this book we have the results of the conscien- 
tious, earnest study of one who, deeply imbued with 
a true love for art, and realizing that’art, to be true, 
must spring from natural causes (though, as we are 
only made aware of their results, these causes are 
seldom known to us), has by the most diligent and 
enthusiastic investigations in physical and physiolog- 
ical science, made herself a thorough mistress of the 
causes and effects in the production of sound. 

By carrying the investigations of Garcia by means 
of the laryngoscope far beyond what that eminent 
teacher found possible, and after long practice by an 
unexampled power of the will over the organs of the 
throat, being enabled to raise the epiglottis, thus ex- 
posing to view the entire glottis while in action in 
the living subject, the author has been able to arrive 
at results most important to the teacher of singing 
who would not willingly do injustice to the voices of 
thoxe intrasted to his care. We allude to her inves- 
tigations and final adjustment of the different regis- 
ters of the human voice; for, to quote the words of 
E. du Bois-Reymond, Professor of Physiology in the 
Royal University of Berlin : “We owe to her (Mrs. 
Seiler) a more exact knowledge of the position of the 
larynx and of its parts in the production of the sev- 
eral registers of the human voice ; and she appears 
expecially to have brought to a final and satisfactory 
decision the much-vexed question respecting the for- 
mation of the so-called fistel tones (head tones). She 
has been associated with the best powers possessed 
by Germany in the department of the theory of mu- 
sic and physiological acoustics, standing by the side 
of the celebrated physiologist, Helmboltz, while he 
was engaged in his physiological-acoustic work upon 
the generation of the vowels and the nature of har- 


mony. 

While searcely fecling competent to notice this 
book thoroughly in all its parts, we may still express 
our appreciation of its admirable arrangement, and 
when we consider the months and years of unwearied 
research necessary to find the results, here so clearly, 
concisely and fercibly stated, we are strongly impress- 
ed with the fact that no selfish motive has prompted 
the study, but a sincere wish to benefit the cause of 
truth in science and art. 

Having rapidly sketched the rise, development and 
decline of the art of singing, which forces us to con- 
trast the psesent condition of the singing voices with 
the past, and to be almost ready to confess that the 
art of singing isa dead art, the author soon con- 
vinces us, by her thoroughly scientific investigations 
and conclusions, that though apparently dead, it can 
be revived and made to bloom with all its former 
beauty, by simply using instead of abusing those 
natural laws which lie at the foundation of all art. 

Mrs. Seiler proves herself to be what is a rare com- 
bination, not only the patient, scientific investigator, 
butthe true artist. This is fully shown in the last 
chapter on the msthetics of her art, in which is to be 
found much that is truly original and beautifal. 

We commend the book to all who are interested in 
the art of singing—to the teacher who is earnest and 
conscientious in his work ; to the pupil, who seeks to 
know the true path ; to the physician, whose difficult 
task it so often is to attempt the cure of throats in- 
jured by fulse systems of singing; to the educated 
man, who is willing to admit that in music there is 
something more profound than the mere clap-trap- 
isms of the charlatan ; and to all who have a real in- 
terest in the triumph of truth over error. 

We congratulate Philadelphia that among her cit- 
izens she is able tonumber one so highly gifted as 
the author of this most interesting work. 


New Haven, Conn.—JZoomis’ Musical Journal 
(recently established in the “City of Elms”), con- 
gratulates its readers on the artistic opportunities of 
the past year, enumerating : 


First.—The exhibition of paintings at the Yale 
Art School. This collection of art specimens was 





made at great expense by gentlemen famous for taste 
and appreciative of merit in this department. Many 
ple came from a great distance to examine it. 
he receptions were attended by the most brilliant 
audiences, the rooms were filled always with admir- 
ers, and the exhibition was such as to claim the high- 
est praise and be noted down as an important event 
in this year’s history. 

Second.—The Philharmonic Concerts were a rare 
treat and introduced music which was of so high 
character that no one would have credited the state- 
ment five years ago that it would have been support- 
ed here at this time. The programmes included 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, No. 5,in C minor, No. 6 
in F Major, and No. 7 in A Major, also the Over- 
tures to Der Freyschiitz, Euryanthe, “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” William Tell, and Mahomet, the ma- 
sic of “Midsummer Nights’ Dream,” the Concertos 
of Mendelssohn in G Minor and Beethoven in G 
Major, with other selections, less classic. Dr. 
Stoeckel conducted the concerts with great success. 

Third.—The Mendelssohn ‘Society have given 
during the year two oratorios, viz: Costa’s “Eli,” 
and Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” The chorus was of 
good size in both concerts, and was assisted by the 
best solo talent from New York and Boston. 

Fourth.—The Ives’ concerts, early in the year, 
were richly enjoyed. Miss Ives played very emo 
the “Concertstiick” by Weber, and a ‘Rondeau Bril- 
lante” by A. Schmitt, also Weber’s “Grosse Polo- 
naise,’’ the Moonlight Sonata, and a transcription of 
“Ta Charité” by Liszt, besides an original “Bird 
Waltz,” a composition of great merit. The pro- 
grammes included also the Overtures to Gazze La- 
1 7 aaa Crown Diamonds, Fra Diavolo and Stra- 

Fifth.—The Chamber Concerts, of which there 
have been six, have afforded a delightful variety of 
classic parlor music, selected from the best works of 
Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn. Miss Ives also 

layed at these concerts, a Concerto from Spohr and 

endelssohn’s ‘‘Capriccio” in B Major. Vocal se- 
lections from Beethoven, Mozart, and Schumann 
were also on the programmes. 

Sixth.—Organ concerts, and good ones, too, have 
been given here during the year, embracing some 
fine selections, under the management of genuine 
artists. 

Seventh.—The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of 
Boston, have given us two concerts consisting in a 
good part of classic music. They were assisted by 
Addie S. Ryan as vocalist. 

Eighth.—We have had also for operas, the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” and ‘‘Trovatore”’ both of them ex- 
cellent renderings. 

Ninth.—Miscellaneous concerts of all descriptions 
have been numerous, and included some of the best 
artists in the country. We have had a host of them. 

Taking the year as a whole, it has never been ap- 
proached by any year preceding, for the profusion of 
musical entertainments. 


MILwavukkeE. Wis.—Here are a couple of pro- 
grammes, performed last month, which show a curi- 
ously miscellaneous direction in the two principal 
musical organizations of this city. The first is that 
of the 169th concert of the “Musical Society :” 

Overture—‘Les Huguenots.”’. oo ....05.0eeeee Meyerbeer. 


Scene and Aria for Soprano from “La Traviata”... Verdi. 
“Bluemlein am Haag,” Song for tenor, with acc. for 


Yoollo and plamo. .......0 socsssccvecccvccccons Abt. 
“Blanche de Provence,’”’ Chorus for female voices, with 
BOG. OF OFBBR. 0.00 cccccccccccsccssccsoccs Cherubini. 
War March of the Priests, from ‘‘Athalia’’. .Meudelssohn, 
“Greeting to Spring,’’ Male Chorus, new............ Abt. 
Fantasia on Russian Airs—For viola, with orch. acc. 
(Prof Bash). ...ccecscccccces covcccvsvocs nski. 
or 


Recitative and Aria from the ‘‘Barber of Seville,” —F 
Soprano with orch. ACC. ........0 seer eeeeees Rossini. 
Tubel Overture. .....c.ccce secccccceceevecesecs Weber. 
The next is that of the ‘Philharmonic Society,” 
—“vigorous and promising young Society ”’ : 


Overture from the opera ‘‘Orpheus’’.......... Offenbach. 

Hallelujah Chorus, from the Oratorio ‘‘Messiah.’’Handel. 

Ae SE TID 9:0 6 6.0:5 60 0.000055 00000000408 Rhode. 

Sung by Miss Annie Main. 

‘Good Night,”’ Quartet for male voices. ...........++ Abt. 

Chorus from the opera ‘*Masaniello”............ Auber. 

Concert Overture, ‘“‘In the Highlands”’......... N. Gade. 

‘‘The Milier’s Daughter,”’ Chorus for male voices. 

Haertel. 

Fantasia Caprice for Violin. ............006- Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. Schoenfeld. 

“Through meadows green,” Ballad.......seeeeeee Haas. 
Miss Annie Main. 

Gloria, Chorus from the Twelfth Mass............ Mozart. 


An Overture by Offenbach in a Philharmonic con- 
cert! and followed immediately by Handel’s Halle- 
lujah Chorus ! 
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Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


We'd better bide a wee. Claribel. 30 
Poet’s love. « 30 
Nice parlor songs. 
Bear it like a man. Song. Hobson. 
Good advice. As we have “‘Hobson’s choice,’’ and 
must bear it, it is better to bear it like a man; and 
the singing of this wholesome song will aid in the 
matter. 
Pretty song bird, sing again. S’g & Cho. Williams. 
Meet me in the arbor. (Claribel). M. Keller. 
Speed away. Quartette. Guitar by Haydn. 
The iast is well known. and the others are new and 
agreeable songs. 
There’s a smile waiting for me at home. Clifton: 
Good night, little blossom. Song. Keller. 
O, come to me in my dreams. “ C. W. Walter. 
The titles succeed each other very naturally, al- 
though the songs have no connection, but are very 
pleasant home songs. 
Adolphus Morning Glory. Song. D. Braham. 80 
Whether the ‘‘Morning Glory’”’ stove was named for 
this gentleman, is an open question. But he is quite 
a beau, and sings a capital song. 
O how thecharm. (D’ogni terrena.) from 
“Marco Visconti.” Petrella. 
Roma. Duet for tenor and contralto or baritone. 
Campana. 
Italian songs of some difficulty, with English trans- 
lations. The subject of the latter is peculiarly im- 
pressive, describing the ‘‘vast, vast city,’ as reposing 
calmly ‘‘in the shadow of the cross,’’ or partially re- 
vealed by the beams of the moon. 


30 


Instrumental. 


Recueil de Morceaux for 4 hds. 
No. 1. Minuet. 
“2, L’ Angelus. 
Those who like duets will eagerly welcome these 
new pieces of the master. 
Potpourri from the “Grand Dutchess.” In two 
Nos. Wells. ea. 75 


Unusually good, they contain quite a number of 
well selected airs, are not especially difficult, and has , 
b m4 little extra and unnecessary music between the © 

irs. 


Gounod. 
40 
25 


Three Sonatinas by Kehler. No. 1. 60 
2. 50 
3. 70 
So good a teacher as Kthler naturally composes 
with a view to instruct; and these appear to be fine 
pieces for students. Of medium difficulty. 
The Hydropathen Waltzes. Gungq’l. 60 
gaan stirring things, in the author’s well-known 
style. 
Spring Messenger. (Friihlingsboten). Jungman. 
No.1. First green. .40 
“ 9. Ride in the gondola. 40 
« 3. Shepherd’s horn. 40 
Three pieces showing evidence of Jungman’s ex- 
quisite taste. 
La Grande Duchesse. Grande Valse. Strauss. 60 
Good dance music. 
Happy Dreams. Polka Redowa. Fernald. 30 
Play this the last thing in the evening. It will be 
very appropriate. 
Books. 
Nava’s 12 Vocalizzi di Perfezionamento. For 
Mezzo Soprano. 2.50 


Studies for ‘‘perfecting”’ the voice, and are of course 
for advanced pupils. 





Music py Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 


distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies 
double these rates. 


Books can also be sent at 


























